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ling through a country which was utterly spoiled and torn to pieces by the 
slave-trade. He was penetrating into the back provinces of that trade, and he 
looked to the English nation to take some notice of it. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
was willing to throw himself into the hands of the British Government as an 
instrument in stopping the slave-trade. The traffic was an abomination, and 
ought to be stopped. He (Mr. Waller) regretted that his friend Mr. Young 
was not present to share the joy of the Society in hearing of Dr. Livingstone's 
safety. All Mr. Young's suggestions were borne out to the letter by the 
communications that had been received. He (Mr. Waller) would not venture 
to speak of Dr. Livingstone's future movements in the presence of Sir Eoderick 
Murchison, to whom he should henceforth bow as the prophet of Africa. 
If Sir Eoderick said that Livingstone would come out on the west coast he 
(Mr. Waller) would at once crush his idea that he was coming out at Alexandria. 
He could endorse Sir Samuel Baker's expression of appreciation of that kind- 
ness of heart on the part of the President which had followed African explorers. 
He had been present in Africa when despatches had been opened from Sir 
Roderick, and he could testify to the delight felt by travellers for the kind- 
ness with which he had ever watched over them. 

The President, in reference to the observations of Mr. Waller, remarked 
that Livingstone had on this journey passed through countries not troubled by 
the slave-trade; he had seen extensive tracts inhabited by very happy 
people, where the slave-trade was unknown. Mr. Young, to whom the last 
speaker had alluded, had received the unanimous thanks of the Society, and 
he (the President) had dwelt particularly, at the commencement of the evening, 
on the most admirable expedition of Mr. Young. Without his good conduct of 
that expedition they would never have been able at that time to expose the 
lie respecting the death of Livingstone. 

Captain Sherard Osborn was prepared, as in former days, to believe in 
Livingstone's success. With regard to his future course, he accepted the first 
hypothesis enunciated by the President so far as related to the belief that Lake 
Tanganyika flowed to the north ; but he was obliged to differ from him in 
supposing that Livingstone would turn back to Zanzibar after assuring him- 
self of that fact. Reviewing the difficulties he bad encountered for the two 
years previously, and finding water-communication between him and the Nile, 
he thought he would be more likely to take to boat and sail on to Gondokoro, 
than to return by land to Zanzibar. He (Captain Osborn) could not conceive 
that Livingstone would turn to the westward, where there was a huge blank 
of which he was not cognizant. If, as Mr. Pindlay believed, there were an 
opening to the northward, he would probably pass that way in spite of the 
difficulties of the route, with which he was not unacquainted. He advocated 
the notion of sending an expedition up the Nils to meet the traveller. 



The following Paper was then read by the Author. 

A Journey from Norton Sound, Behring Sea, to Fort Youlcon, at the 
Junction of the Porcupine and TouJcon Rivers. By Frederick 
Whympek, Esq. 

The author stated that the journey was made in the service of the 
Eusso-American Telegraph Expedition, since abandoned. During 
the winters of 1865-6 and 1866-7, there were stations at the Anadyr 
Eiver and at Plover Bay in Eastern Siberia; at Port Clarence 
and Norton Sound, and on the great Youkon Biver, in Bussian 
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America. The men were engaged both exploring and erecting 
the telegraph, in a temperature frequently below the freezing 
point of mercury ; minus 58° Fahr. was their lowest recorded tem- 
perature in Eussian America. The axe-men, in cutting poles, found 
their tools continually losing their edge, or cracking into pieces. 
Health was, nevertheless, preserved and the work carried forward 
throughout the winter. Both " Youkon " and Kwich-pak (pronounced 
Kwif-pak), the two names of the river, are Indian words, signifying 
" big river." After giving a sketch of the various explorations of 
the river, the author proceeded to narrate that he was attached 
to the Youkon division of the telegraph party in September, 1866. 
On the 2nd of October he went to Unalacheet, in a small steamer 
from Norton Sound ; the Unalacheet Eiver was then frozen up, and 
ice was forming on the coast. On the 7th of October the steamer 
was beached for the winter, and he travelled by land and by the 
frozen Youkon to Nulato, where he arrived on the 15th of November. 
Nulato is the most interior and northern fort of the Eussian- Amerioan 
Fur Company. Indians resort hither from a distance of 300 miles 
to barter their furs; as many as 5000 marten-skins have been 
brought by them in one year, besides other furs. During the winter 
he observed the Indian mode of fishing through the ice on the 
Youkon. Early in the season large stakes were driven down through 
the ice to the bottom of the river. To these were affixed traps, 
consisting simply of a wicker funnel leading into a long basket. 
Oblong holes in the ice above them were kept open through frequent 
breaking, and sometimes a great haul of fish was the result, when 
the traps were raised. On the 10th of April the willows began to 
bud ; on the 28th the first goose arrived from the south, and on the 
13th of May swallows were flitting around the fort. The break-up 
of the great river was an interesting sight : it made its first move 
on the 19th of May ; a constant stream of broken ice swept down, 
surging into vast piles, grinding and crashing on its way ; the banks 
were torn and swept away, and -the water rose 14 feet above its 
winter-level. On the 26th of May Mr. "Whymper and Mr. Dall 
commenced their journey up the great stream : 600 miles above its 
mouth it was a mile and a quarter wide, with a current, at this 
season, of 6 knots an hour. They passed the mouths of many large 
tributaries and several deep bays, and reached Nuclukayette, the 
furthest point ever reached by the Eussian fur-traders, on the 8th of 
June. Beyond this they entered an unexplored part of the river. 
The days now became too hot for travelling — sometimes 78° in the 
shade, and they progressed only during the twilight hours of night. 
The only rapids" met with for 1200 miles were a day's journey 
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above Nuclukayette, but they passed through with very little 
trouble. Fort Youkon (belonging to the Hudson's Bay Company) 
was reached on the 23rd of June. On the 8th of July the party — 
increased to four, besides Indians — commenced the return voyage ; 
the birch-bark canoes were lashed together, and suffered to float 
down with the current, travelling at the rate of 100 miles in 24 
hours. At Nulato they stopped two days, and resumed their voyage 
in a larger boat obtained from the Eussians. The Indians in the 
lower part of the river were found busily occupied in taking salmon 
and drying it for winter use. Towards the delta the current was 
more sluggish, averaging about 3 knots an hour. Long stretches 
of low country extend in all directions, with islands, sand-banks, and 
channels innumerable. The author believed that a flat-bottomed 
steamer of good power, capable of going 10 knots an hour, might 
navigate the Youkon for a distance of 1800 miles. Soundings were 
taken at the various mouths of the river by officers belonging to the 
expedition, and the Aphoon mouth, or most northerly, fixed upon 
as the only available one for vessels. A warm acknowledgment of 
the kindness and ability of the American gentlemen comprising the 
expedition brought the Paper to a conclusion. 

The paper will be printed entire in the ' Journal,' vol. xxxviii. 

The Pbesidbkt reminded the meeting that the region traversed by the great 
Youkon River was now handed over to the Americans. The author of the 
Paper had not led the Society to suppose that the new possessors would obtain 
a great deal of profit from the acquisition, except it were by the skins and furs 
which the country furnished in abundance. He confessed that, until informed 
by the Paper, he was unaware of the course and magnitude of the Youkon, and 
he only wished that it flowed through a more fertile country. 

Captain Bedford Pim said he rose to pay his tribute of admiration to Mr. 
Whymper for his adventurous journey. The Paper which he had written was 
of very considerable importance, as being the only account we have yet had of 
this extensive region. The Youkon was especially interesting to Englishmen as 
being the locality in which the first traces of the Franklin expedition were 
heard of. He had himself made a journey from Kotzebue Sound to Michaelovs- 
koi Redoubt in search of traces of Franklin ; and Lieutenant Barnard was 
killed while following up traces which he (Captain Pim) had been the first to 
hear of. It would be seen from the Paper how easy it was for the Indians to 
bring (lie guns and other relics of the expedition down to Derabin by means 
of the river. He was not quite sure he was in order, but if so he would move 
the adjournment of the discussion on the Paper, as the hour was too late 
now to do justice to this very important subject. 



